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NONQNNNAN 


Article 21 of the Charter of Fundamental Rights 
of the European Union recognises the right to be 
free from discrimination, including on the basis 
of race, ethnic or social origin, religion or belief, 
political or any other opinion. 


People of African descent have been an integral part 
of the social fabric of European Union (EU) countries 
for generations. Since 2000, the Union has enacted 
legislation to combat racial discrimination and rac- 
ist crime, and diverse policy efforts have sought to 
address racism at EU level. 


Nonetheless, across the EU, people of African 
descent face widespread and entrenched preju- 
dice and exclusion. Racial discrimination and har- 
assment are commonplace. Experiences with racist 
violence vary, but reach as high as 14 %. Discrimi- 
natory profiling by the police is a common reality. 
Hurdles to inclusion are multi-faceted, particularly 
when it comes to looking for jobs and housing. 


These are just some of the findings from FRA’s sec- 
ond large-scale EU-wide survey on migrants and 
minorities (EU-MIDIS Il), which, among others, exam- 
ined the experiences of almost 6,000 people of Afri- 
can descent in 12 EU Member States. This summary 
presents the main results of that effort. 


Both EU-MIDIS II and the first wave of FRA’s EU 
Minorities and Discrimination Survey (EU-MIDIS 1) 
draw the attention of policymakers in the EU and 
its Member States to gaps in the implementation of 
relevant EU law. The presented evidence and opin- 
ions can help them develop targeted legal and pol- 
icy responses. Member States can also draw on the 
evidence to assess progress with respect to their 
commitments under the International Decade for 
People of African Descent. In addition, they can use 
the data for reporting on progress made in reaching 
the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), espe- 
cially SDG 10 on reducing inequalities within and 
among countries, and SDG 16 on peace, justice and 
strong institutions. 


EU-MIDIS Il 
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Key findings and FRA opinions 


The following FRA opinions build on the findings the survey and the current EU legal framework, 
of the EU-MIDIS II survey relating to respondents including: 
of African descent. The opinions are addressed to 
EU and national-level policymakers to assist them S l 
in developing effective and targeted measures to * the Framework Decision on racism and 
combat racial discrimination, racism and xenophobia. xenophobia (2008/913/JHA), and 

- the Victims’ Rights Directive (2012/29/EU). 


- the Racial Equality Directive (2000/43/EC), 


The opinions are based on evidence generated by 


Racist harassment and violence are common occurrences 


KEY FINDINGS A 


Harassment motivated by racism 





m Nearly one in three respondents of African descent (30 %) experienced what they perceived as 
racist harassment in the five years before the survey; one in five (21 %) experienced such harass- 
ment in the 12 months before the survey (20 % of women and 23 % of men). 


m The rates of racist harassment in the five years before the survey vary considerably between EU 
Member States, ranging from 20 % of respondents in Malta and 21 % in the United Kingdom, up to 
63 % of respondents in Finland. 


m Experiences of racist harassment most commonly involve offensive non-verbal cues (22 %) or offen- 
sive or threatening comments (21 %), followed by threats of violence (8 %). 


m Young respondents are more likely to experience racist harassment. The risk of making such expe- 
riences decreases with age. 


m Merely 14 % of the most recent incidents of racist harassment were reported to police or other ser- 
vices (16 % of incidents against women, 12 % of incidents against men), meaning that the over- 
whelming majority of incidents were never reported. 


Violence motivated by racism 


m In the five years before the survey, some 5 % of respondents experienced what they perceived 
as racist violence (including assault by a police officer). The highest rates were recorded in Finland 
(14 %) and in Ireland and Austria (both 13 %), followed by Luxembourg (11 %). The lowest rates 
were observed in Portugal (2 %) and the United Kingdom (3 %)." In the same period, 127 respond- 
ents (2 %) - mainly young men - experienced a racist assault by a police officer; the highest rate 
was recorded in Austria (5 %). 


m Inthe year before the survey, 3 % experienced a racist physical attack (including assault by a police 
officer). The highest rate was recorded for respondents in Austria (11 %). 


m There are no notable differences in the rates of racist violence towards men and women (7 % 
vs. 5 %). Men who wear traditional or religious clothing in public are, however, twice as likely to 
experience racist violence compared to men who do not (12 % vs. 5 %). Such differences are not 
observed among women. 


= Most victims (61 %) do not know the perpetrators, but generally identify them as not having a minor- 
ity background (65 %). Some 38 % of the victims identified the perpetrators as having a minority 
ethnic background other than their own. One in 10 of those who experience racist violence say that 
a law enforcement officer was the perpetrator (11 %). 


1 Results are based on a small number of cases and thus less reliable. 


Oa . 


m A majority (64 %) of victims of racist violence did not report the most recent incident to the police 
or any organisation or service. There are substantial differences between men and women: half of 
women victims of racist violence (50 %) reported the most recent incident to the police or another 
organisation, but only one in four men (23 %) did so. 


m A majority (63 %) of victims of racist physical attack by a police officer did not report the incident 
to anybody, either because they felt reporting would not change anything (34 %) or because they 


do not trust or are afraid of the police (28 %). 


Significant proportions of people of African descent 
experience racist harassment and racist violence in 
the 12 countries surveyed, including at the hands 
of the police. Very few report such incidents to any 
authority or body. 


One third of respondents (30 %) say they experi- 
enced racist harassment in the five years before 
the survey; one fifth (21 %) say they did so during 
the 12 months preceding the survey. Yet only 14 % 
of respondents reported the most recent such inci- 


Summary 


dent to any authority. Experiences of racist harass- 
ment most commonly involve offensive non-verbal 


Figure 1: Prevalence of perceived racist harassment in 5 years before the survey, by country (%)* 
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2 Out of all respondents of African descent (n=5,803); weighted results. 

b Question: “How many times has somebody done this in the past 5 years in [COUNTRY] (or since 
you have been in [COUNTRY ]) [that is, each of the five types of harassment asked about in the 
survey] because of your ethnic or immigrant background?” 

Source: FRA, EU-MIDIS Il 2016 
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cues (22 %) or offensive or threatening comments 
(21 %), followed by threats of violence (8 %). 


Concerning racist violence, 5 % of respondents 
say they experienced a racist attack in the five 
years before the survey; 3 % say they did so dur- 
ing the 12 months before the survey. However, 
two thirds (64 %) of victims of racist violence, as 
well as a majority (63 %) of victims of racist phys- 
ical attacks by police officers, did not report the 
most recent incident to any organisation - either 
because they felt reporting it would not change 
anything (34 %) or because victims do not trust or 
are afraid of the police (28 %). 


Whereas most victims (61 %) do not know the per- 
petrators, they generally identify them as not hav- 
ing a minority background (65 %). Some 38 % of 
victims identified perpetrators as having a minor- 
ity ethnic background other than their own. One 
in 10 (11 %) of those who experienced racist vio- 
lence say that a law enforcement officer was the 
perpetrator. 


The Framework Decision on racism and xenopho- 
bia requires bias motivation to be considered an 
aggravating circumstance or taken into considera- 
tion by the courts in the determination of the pen- 
alties imposed on offenders (Article 4). The Vic- 
tims’ Rights Directive requires that victims of hate 
crime receive an individual assessment to identify 
their specific protection needs (Article 22). The full 
implementation of EU law entails encouraging vic- 
tims to report racist offences to the police, as well 
as ensuring that the police properly record the rac- 
ist motivation at the time of reporting. Doing so will 
not only support the investigation and prosecution 
of racist crime, but will also provide the basis for 
more effective victim support. 


In this respect, it is encouraging that Member States 
agreed on three sets of key guiding principles that 


relate to hate crime and victim support in 2017, 
in the framework of the EU High Level Group on 
combating racism, xenophobia and other forms of 
intolerance. These sets of principles relate to hate 
crime training for law enforcement and criminal 
justice authorities; to improving the recording of 
hate crime by law enforcement authorities; and to 
ensuring justice, protection and support for victims 
of hate crime and hate speech. In 2018, FRA and 
the Office for Democratic Institutions and Human 
Rights (ODIHR) began working with EU Member 
States to put into practice the guiding principles 
on improving recording of hate crime. 








FRA opinion 1 


EU Member States should ensure that victims of 
racist crime can seek redress and are oftered ade- 
guate support. They could achieve this by applying 
the guiding principles relating to hate crime and 
victim support agreed by the EU High Level Group 
on combating racism, xenophobia and other forms 
of intolerance. When doing so, Member States 
should take into account the reluctance of victims 
to report racist crime to any authority or body, 
particularly where police ofticers are the alleged 
perpetrators. 


Member States should take necessary measures 
to ensure that investigations into or prosecution of 
racist offences are not dependent on a report or an 
accusation made by a victim, in line with Article 8 
of the Framework Decision on racism and xeno- 
Phobia. EU Member States could consider asking 
FRA and ODIHR for assistance in applying the gui- 
ding principles agreed by the EU High Level Group 
on combating racism, xenophobia and other forms 
of intolerance. Moreover, Member States should 
ensure that individual assessments of the speci- 
fic protection needs of victims of racist crime are 
conducted. in line with Article 22 of the Victims’ 
Rights Directive. 


Summary 


Police stops are often experienced as racial profiling 


KEY FINDINGS A 


Police stops and perceived racial profiling 





m One in four (24 %) respondents of African descent were stopped by the police in the five years 
before the survey; 11 % were stopped in the 12 months before the survey. 


m Among those stopped in the 12 months before the survey, 44 % believe the last stop they experienced 
was racially motivated. This view was shared at the highest rates by respondents in Italy (70 %) 
and Austria (63 %), and at the lowest rates by respondents in Finland (18 %). 


m The rates of police stops and of perceived racial profiling vary substantially among countries. In 
both periods - five years and 12 months before the survey - respondents were stopped at the 
highest rates in Austria (5 years: 66 %, 12 months: 49 %) and Finland (5 years: 38 %, 12 months: 
22 %). However, in Austria, the rate at which the latest police stop was perceived as ethnic profil- 
ing is almost eight times higher than that in Finland (31 % vs. 4 %), when looking at the 12-month 
period before the survey. 


m Men are three times more likely to be stopped than women (22 % vs. 7 %) and four times more 
likely to perceive the most recent stop as racial profiling (men: 17 %, women: 4 %). 


m With respect to age, results show a linear trend, with younger respondents more likely to perceive 
the most recent stop as racially motivated. Specifically, every second respondent aged 16 to 24 
(50 %) stopped in the five years before the survey perceives the most recent stop as having been 
racially motivated. By contrast, every third respondent (35 %) aged 45 to 59 holds this view. 


Treatment by the police and trust 


m A majority (60 %) of respondents who were stopped by the police in the five years before the sur- 
vey say that they were treated respectfully during the most recent stop. Meanwhile, 16 % say the 
police treated them disrespectfully. Larger proportions of respondents believe they were treated 
disrespectfully in Denmark (30 %) and Austria (29 %). 


m Only 9 % of respondents who said they were treated disrespectfully reported or made a complaint 
about this. 


m Overall, respondents’ level of trust in the police is 6.3 on a scale from o to 10, where o means ‘no 
trust at all’ and 10 indicates ‘complete trust’. Respondents in Finland trust the police the most (8.2). 
By contrast, respondents in Austria have the lowest level of trust in the police (3.6). 


m The results show that levels of trust in the police are not affected by a police stop itself, but by 
whether the stop is perceived as racial profiling. The lowest average level of trust in the police is 
found among respondents who view the most recent police stop they experienced as racial pro- 
filing (4.8). 


Large numbers of people of African descent who 
are stopped by the police say they experience racial 
profiling, an unlawful practice that undermines their 
trust in law enforcement authorities. 


One quarter (24 %) of all persons of African descent 
surveyed were stopped by the police in the five 
years before the survey. Among these, four in 10 
characterised the most recent stop as racial profil- 
ing (41 %). Another one in 10 respondents (11 %) 
were stopped by the police in the 12 months before 
the survey, with four in 10 among them character- 
ising the last stop as racial profiling (44 %). Men 
are three times more likely to be stopped (22 %) 
than women (7 %), and they are more likely to 


consider the most recent stop as racial profiling 
(44 %) compared to women (34 %). 


Overall, respondents rate their trust in the police 
at 6.3 on a scale from o to 10, where o means ‘no 
trust at all’ and 10 indicates ‘complete trust’. The 
lowest average level of trust in the police is found 
among respondents who consider the most recent 
police stop they experienced as racial profiling (4.8). 


Profiling involves categorising individuals according 
to personal characteristics, which can include racial 
or ethnic origin, skin colour, religion or nationality. 
For more on profiling, see FRA’s guide on Prevent- 
ing unlawful profiling today and in the future. The 


/ CADO 
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practice is commonly and legitimately used by the and unlawful. Such profiling is defined as the “use 
police to prevent, investigate and prosecute criminal by police, with no objective and reasonable justi- 
offences. However, racial profiling is discriminatory fication, of grounds such as race, colour, language, 


Figure 2: Prevalence of stops by police in 5 years before the survey, by country (%)?>«4¢ 
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Notes: Out of all respondents of African descent (n = 5,803); weighted results, sorted by the rate of 
stops with perceived racial profiling. 
> The total percentage of respondents who were stopped by the police in the five years before 
the survey is calculated by adding together two figures: the percentage figure of those who 
were stopped by the police in the five years before the survey and perceived that this was 
because of their immigrant or ethnic or immigrant background, and the percentage figure of 
those who were stopped by the police in the five years before the survey, but did not consider 
that this was because of their immigrant or ethnic minority background. 
c Results based on a small number of responses are statistically less reliable. Thus, results 
based on 20 to 49 unweighted observations in a group total or based on cells with fewer 
than 20 unweighted observations are noted in parentheses. Results based on fewer than 20 
unweighted observations in a group total are not published. 
1 Question: “In the past five years in [COUNTRY] (or since you have been in [COUNTRY]), have 
you ever been stopped, searched or questioned by the police?” 
e Some bars do not add up to 100 %; this is due to rounding of numbers. 
Source: FRA, EU-MIDIS Il 2016 
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Summary 


religion, nationality or national or ethnic origin in In addition, Member States should assist relevant 
control, surveillance or investigation activities”, as authorities in developing guidance for community 
outlined in General Policy Recommendation N°11 of policing, as a means to offset the existing nega- 
the Council of Europe Commission against Racism tive impact of racial profiling on trust in the police 


and Intolerance. among members of ethnic minority groups. Com- 
munity policing entails the police working with 






local residents, businesses and other groups in the 
community to reduce crime and the fear of crime, 
to address anti-social behaviour, and to boost com- 
munity cohesion. Member States could consider 
asking the EU Agency for Law Enforcement Trai- 
ning (CEPOL) and FRA to assist them in developing 
guidance in these areas. 


FRA opinion 2 


EU Member States should develop specific, prac- 
tical and ready-to-use guidance to ensure that 
police officers do not conduct racial profiling in the 
exercise of their duties. As noted in FRAS upcoming 
guide on preventing unlawful profiling (December 
2018), such guidance can be attached to relevant 
legislation, issued by law enforcement authorities, 
or included in standard operating procedures of the 
police, or in codes of conduct for police officers, as 
a means to increase its effectiveness and reach. 
Guidance should be systematically communica- 
ted to front line law enforcement ofticers by their 
leadership. 





Racial discrimination is a reality in all areas of life 


KEY FINDINGS A 


m Overall, 39 % of respondents of African descent felt racially discriminated against in the five years 
before the survey. One in four (24 %) felt discriminated against in the 12 months before the sur- 
vey. The highest perceived rates of discrimination in the 12-month period are found in Luxembourg 
(50 %), Finland (45 %), Austria (42 %) and Denmark (41 %). The lowest are found in the United 
Kingdom (15 %) and Portugal (17 %). 





m Skin colour is the most commonly identified ground of discrimination, mentioned by over one fourth 
(27 %) of respondents, with higher rates for men (30 %) than for women (24 %). The second most 
commonly identified ground of discrimination is ethnic origin (19 %). Some 5 % of respondents felt 
discriminated against because of their religion or religious beliefs. 


E One in 10 (12 %) respondents who wear traditional or religious clothing in public say they experi- 
enced religious discrimination, with men (17 %) doing so more often than women (9 %). 


m Few respondents (16 %) who felt racially discriminated against reported or made a complaint about 
the most recent incident. The highest reporting rates are observed in Finland (30 %), Ireland (27 %) 
and Sweden (25 %), and the lowest in Austria (8 %), Portugal and Italy (9 % each). 


m Overall, 46 % of respondents know of at least one equality body in the country they live in. The 
highest awareness levels are observed in Ireland (67 %), the United Kingdom (65 %), and Den- 
mark (62 %), and the lowest in Malta (9 %), Luxembourg (12 %), Italy (19 %) and Austria (20 %). 


m Most respondents (79 %) are aware of anti-discrimination legislation in their countries of residence. 
The highest awareness levels are found in the United Kingdom (87 %) and France (81 %), and the 
lowest in Malta (18 %) and Italy (27 %). 


People of African descent regularly feel discrimi- few report discrimination they experience to any 
nated against in many areas of life, whether on the organisation, despite knowing of equality bodies 
basis of skin colour, ethnic origin or religion. Very and antidiscrimination law. 
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Measuring discrimination in EU-MIDIS Il 


The survey asked respondents if they felt discriminated against on different grounds (skin colour, eth- 
nic origin or immigrant background, religion or religious beliefs, sex, age, disability, sexual orientation), 
and in various areas of life. 


The discrimination rates indicate the percentage of respondents who felt discriminated against in at 
least one of the areas of life investigated. The rates are calculated for the 12-month and five-year peri- 
ods before the survey. Determining the rates of discrimination based on the various individual grounds, 


which would make it possible to identify the most common ground for discrimination among those 
asked about, was only possible for four areas of life (when looking for work, at work, in access to hous- 
ing, and when in contact with school authorities as a parent), and only with respect to the five years 
before the survey. 


Respondents who indicated having experienced discrimination on at least one of three specific grounds 
- skin colour, ethnic origin or immigrant background, and religion or religious beliefs - were asked fur- 
ther details about the incident, applying the generic term “ethnic or immigrant background’ to encom- 
pass a variety of motivations behind the perceived discriminatory treatment. Results based on this cat- 


egorisation can therefore not be further disaggregated along the three individual grounds. 


Overall, four in 10 respondents (39 %) felt racially 
discriminated against in the five years before the 
survey; one in four (24 %) did so in the 12 months 
preceding the survey. One quarter of respond- 
ents (27 %) identify their skin colour as the main 
reason for experiencing discrimination when looking 
for work, at work, in education or in housing in the 
five years preceding the survey. One fifth (19 %) 
identify their ethnic origin as the main ground of 
discrimination in these areas of life, and another 
5 % their religion or beliefs. Those who wear tradi- 
tional religious clothing in public experience higher 
levels of discrimination on the ground of religion 
compared to respondents who do not wear such 
clothing in public (12 % vs. 3 %). Men are particu- 
larly affected (men: 17 %; women: 9 %). 


One in six respondents (16 %) who felt racially dis- 
criminated against reported or made a complaint 
about the most recent incident to any organisation 
or body. The most common reasons for not reporting 
are the belief that nothing would change as a result 
(ranging from 45 % when trying to use public trans- 
port to 16 % when in contact with school authori- 
ties as a parent); because the incident is not worth 
reporting (ranging from 40 % in education and in 
a restaurant or bar to 24 % when looking for work 
and in access to housing); or because they had no 
proof of having been discriminated against (rang- 
ing from 28 % in access to housing to 6 % when 
in contact with school authorities as a parent). Still, 
half of all respondents know of at least one equal- 
ity body in the country where they live (46 %), and 
three-quarters are aware of national antidiscrimi- 
nation legislation (79 %). 





In light of this evidence, it can be noted that the 
Racial Equality Directive stipulates that “the principle 
of equal treatment shall not prevent any Member 
State from maintaining or adopting specific meas- 
ures to prevent or compensate for disadvantages 
linked to racial or ethnic origin” (Article 5). The direc- 
tive also establishes bodies for the promotion of 
equal treatment tasked with providing assistance 
to victims of discrimination, conducting research 
on discrimination, and making recommendations 
on how to address discrimination. 


In this regard, it is encouraging that the European 
Commission issued a recommendation on stand- 
ards for equality bodies in June 2018. These stand- 
ards relate to the mandates of equality bodies, their 
independence and effectiveness, as well as to their 
coordination and cooperation with other bodies and 
authorities. It is also encouraging that the EU High 
Level Group on Non-Discrimination, Equality and 
Diversity has, in October 2018, endorsed Guidelines 
on improving the collection and use of equality data, 
through a process facilitated by FRA. 





FRA opinion 3 





EU Member States should ensure that equality bo- 
dies can fulfil their tasks, as assigned by the Racial 
Equality Directive. This entails ensuring that equa- 
lity bodies are allocated sufficient human, financial 
and technical resources. When doing so, Member 


States should give due consideration to the Euro- 
pean Commissions recommendation of June 2018 
on standards for equality bodies, particularly as 
regards their independence and effectiveness. 


Summary 


Figure 3: Overall prevalence of discrimination based on ‘ethnic or immigrant background’ in 12 months 
and 5 years before the survey, by country (%)?>« 
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Notes: °? Out of all respondents of African descent at risk of discrimination based on ethnic or immigrant 
background in at least one of the areas of life asked about in the survey (‘In 12 months before 
the survey’: n=5,793 and ‘In 5 years before the survey’: n=5,788); weighted results, sorted by 
the 12-month rate. 

> Areas of life asked about in the survey: looking for work, at work, education (self or as parent), 
health, housing and other public or private services (public administration, restaurant or bar, 
public transport, shop). 

€ Discrimination experiences in the area of health and health care were asked about only for the 
past 12 months, which explains the different sample sizes (n) for the two reference periods. 

Source: FRA, EU-MIDIS Il 2016 
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FRA opinion 4 





FRA opinion 5 


In line with the principle of equal treatment 
EU Member States should consider introducing 
measures to prevent or compensate for disadvan- 
tages linked to racial or ethnic origin, as enabled 
by Article 5 of the Racial Equality Directive. Such 
disadvantages could be identified through the sys- 
tematic analysis of experiences of racial and eth- 
nic discrimination in the areas of life covered by 
Article 3 of the directive. The analyses should draw 


EU Member States should ensure systematic data 
collection of reliable, valid and comparable equa- 
lity data, disaggregated by racial and ethnic ori- 
gin among other protected characteristics, based 
on self-identification, and in compliance with the 
principles and sateguards set out under the Gene- 
ral Data Protection Regulation. In doing so, Mem- 
ber States should consult with representatives of 
population groups at risk of racial discrimination. 





on the full range of available data sources, inclu- 
ding: population censuses, administrative registers; 
household and individual surveys, victimisation 
surveys; attitudinal surveys; complaints data from 
equality bodies; situation testing; diversity moni- 
toring by employers and service providers, as well 
as qualitative research strategies, such as case stu- 
dies, in-depth interviews and expert interviews. 





Labour market participation - not a level playing field 


KEY FINDINGS A 


E One in four (25 %) respondents felt racially discriminated against when looking for work in the five 
years before the survey. The highest levels were observed in Austria (46 %), Luxembourg (47 %) 
and Italy (46 %). 


m Eight in 10 respondents (82 %) believe skin colour or physical appearance is the main reason for 
experiencing discrimination when looking for work. 


E One in four (24 %) respondents felt racially discriminated against at work in the five years before the 
survey, with slightly higher rates observed for men than for women (26 % vs. 22 %). Respondents 
identify skin colour or physical appearance as the main ground for discrimination at work (81 %). 


m Seven in 10 (69 %) respondents of working-age (aged 20 to 64) are in paid work, with the rate 
higher among men (76 %) than among women (63 %). The highest paid work rates are observed in 
Portugal (76 %) and the United Kingdom (75 %), and the lowest in Denmark (41 %), Austria (45 %), 
Ireland and Malta (48 % each). 


m The paid work rate among respondents with tertiary education is lower than that of the general 
population. 


E One in five (18 %) respondents aged 16 to 24 years are neither in paid work nor in education or 
training, with substantial differences between countries. The share of young respondents who are 
neither in paid work nor in education or training is highest in Austria (76 %), Malta (70 %), and Italy 
(42 %), with significant differences when compared to the rate for the general population (Austria: 
8 %, Malta: 8 %, Italy: 20 %). 


m Almost twice as many respondents with tertiary education (9 %) are employed in elementary 
occupations - usually manual work involving physical effort - than the general population (5 %).? 


The survey findings on labour market participa- 
tion are particularly striking, showing that people 
of African descent are often engaged in low qual- 
ity employment that does not correspond to their 


level of education. The paid work rate among those 
with a tertiary degree is generally lower than that 
of the general population. 


2 European Centre for the Development of Vocational Training (2011), p.36. 


One quarter of respondents of African descent work 
in elementary occupations (26 %), which usually 
consist of manual work involving physical effort. 
Twice as many respondents with tertiary educa- 
tion (9 %) are employed in elementary occupations 
than members of the general population with that 
educational level (5 %). 


These findings suggest unequal opportunities in 
labour market participation among persons of Afri- 
can descent, which could point to discrimination. 
Against this backdrop, it can be noted that the Euro- 
pean Pillar of Social Rights is founded on the princi- 
ples of equal opportunities and access to the labour 
market, regardless of racial or ethnic origin, reli- 
gion or belief. The third principle under the pillar 
relates to fostering equal opportunities for under- 
represented groups. 


FRA opinion 6 





EU Member States should consider developing spe- 
cific measures to counter discrimination in access 
to employment and at work, particularly as regards 
lower quality of employment among people of Afri- 
can descent. In line with the principles of the Euro- 
pean Pillar of Social Rights, such measures could 
include actions to promote diversity audits in public 
and private enterprises and the collection of data 


disaggregated by racial and ethnic origin; actions 
to strengthen the facilitation of the recognition of 
educational and training qualifications from non-EU 
countries, or actions encouraging the recruitment 
of under-represented groups in the public sector. 
Social partners should be actively involved in the 
design and implementation of any such measures. 


Figure 4: Paid work rate among respondents of African descent aged 20 to 64 years (including self- 
employment and occasional work or work in the past 4 weeks) compared with the general 
population employment rate, by country (%)?>« 
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a Out of all respondents of African descent aged between 20 and 64 years (men: n=3,009 and 


women: n=2,114); weighted results. 


b General population 2016: Eurostat [Ifsa_ergaed], (downloaded on 03/07/2018). 

c Results based on a small number of responses are Statistically less reliable. Thus, results 
based on 20 to 49 unweighted observations in a group total or based on cells with fewer 
than 20 unweighted observations are noted in parentheses. Results based on fewer than 20 
unweighted observations in a group total are not published. 


Source: FRA, EU-MIDIS Il 2016; Eurostat database 
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Skin colour affects access to adequate housing 


KEY FINDINGS A 


™ One in five respondents of African descent (21 %) felt racially discriminated against in access to 
housing in the five years before the survey. The highest rates were observed in Italy and Austria 
(39 % each), Luxembourg (36 %) and Germany (33 %). The lowest were observed in Denmark and 
the United Kingdom, where less than 10 % of respondents mentioned such experiences. 


mM Eight in10 respondents (84 %) identify their skin colour or physical appearance as the main reason 
behind the most recent incident of discrimination they experienced when looking for housing. Other 
reasons include respondents’ first or last names (16 %) and their citizenship (15 %). 


m More than one in 10 respondents (14 %) of African descent say they were prevented from renting 
accommodation by a private landlord because of their racial or ethnic origin. The highest rates are 
observed in in Austria (37 %), Italy (31 %), Luxembourg (28 %) and Germany (25 %). The lowest 
rate is observed in the United Kingdom (3 %). 


m Some 6 % of respondents say that they were prevented from renting municipal/social housing because 
of their racial or ethnic origin. Meanwhile, 5 % were asked to pay a higher rental rate because of 
their racial or ethnic origin, with respondents in Italy (20 %) and Austria (18 %) particularly affected. 


m Among the general population in the EU, 7 out of 10 persons own the accommodation in which they 
live, making ownership the most prevalent tenancy status. By contrast, 15 % of respondents of Afri- 
can descent own their dwelling. 


E One in two respondents live in overcrowded housing (45 %), compared to 17 % of the general pop- 
ulation in the EU-28. One in 10 (12 %) respondents experience housing deprivation, which includes 
living in a dwelling without a bath and toilet or in a dwelling that is too dark, has rot in the walls or 
windows, or has a leaking roof. 


m More than one in two respondents (55 %) have a household income below the at-risk-of-poverty 
threshold after social transfers in the country where they live. The highest rates are observed in 
Austria (88 %), Malta (82 %) and Luxembourg (71 %). By contrast, this is the case for 14 % of the 
general population in Austria, and 17 % of the general population in both Malta and Luxembourg. 


m More than one in 10 (13 %) respondents of African descent say that they have great difficulties in 
making ends meet - more so than the general population in the countries surveyed, except for Den- 
mark, Ireland and the United Kingdom. This rate is highest in Austria, where one in two respond- 
ents (50 %) say they have great difficulties in making ends meet. By contrast, 4 % of the general 
population indicates having such difficulties in Austria. 


The survey findings on housing are also particu- 
larly remarkable, showing that persons of African 
descent experience racial discrimination in access 
to private and public housing to a great extent. 
Many also face precarious living conditions, which 
can exacerbate social exclusion. 


Many respondents say they were prevented 
from renting accommodation by a private land- 
lord because of their racial or ethnic origin (14 %). 
Some experienced this in municipal or social housing 
(6 %). Respondents face a particular risk of hous- 
ing exclusion: only 15 % own their dwelling, com- 
pared to 70 % of the general population. 


Nearly half of the respondents live in overcrowded 
housing (45 %), compared to 17 % of the gen- 
eral population in the EU. Moreover, one tenth of 
respondents (12 %) live in conditions of severe 


OOA . 


housing deprivation. This entails living in over- 
crowded dwellings with at least one of the follow- 
ing characteristics: a leaking roof; rot in the walls 
or windows; no bath/shower and no indoor toilet; 
or the dwelling being too dark. 


The majority of respondents (55 %) have a house- 
hold income below the at-risk-of-poverty thresh- 
old after social transfers in the country where they 
live. One in 10 (13 %) have great difficulties in mak- 
ing ends meet. 


These findings need to be read against the commit- 
ment of the EU and its Member States to combat 
exclusion, including in housing. It can be noted that 
the European Pillar of Social Rights foresees access 
to social housing or housing assistance of good qual- 
ity for those in need. The pillar’s implementation 
and Member States’ progress in this regard will be 
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Figure 5: Respondents of African descent who live in severely deprived housing compared with the 
general population, by country (%)?>«4 


UK Group 
average 


= Respondents of African descent WE General population (Eurostat 2016) 


a Out of all respondents of African descent (n = 5,028); weighted results. 

b General population 2016: Eurostat [ilc_mdhoo6éa], (downloaded on 15/07/2018). 

‘Results based on a small number of responses are Statistically less reliable. Thus, results based 
on 20 to 49 unweighted observations in a group total or based on cells with fewer than 20 
unweighted observations are noted in parentheses. 

7 “Severe housing deprivation rate’ is defined as the percentage of the population living in 
a dwelling that is considered overcrowded and has one or more of the following characteristics: 
a leaking roof, rot in the walls or windows, no bath/shower and no indoor toilet, considered too 
dark. 

Source: FRA, EU-MIDIS II 2016; Eurostat database 








monitored through the Open Method of Coordina- 
tion in the Social Protection Committee and sup- 
ported by Union Funds, including the European Fund 
for Strategic Investments for social housing invest- 


ments, the European Regional Development Fund exclusion, in particular where it correlates with 


for housing infrastructure, and the European Social experiences of racial discrimination. Drawing upon 
Fund for social services. the full range of applicable Union funds, Member 


FRA opinion 7 


The EU and its Member States should work clo- 
sely to develop measures to eradicate housing 


States should develop measures to improve the 
quality of municipal or social housing, including as 
regards overcrowding. Developing such measures 
should be done in close cooperation with local hou- 
sing authorities. 





Being Black in the EU 





EU-MIDIS II IN A NUTSHELL A 


m Coverage - EU-MIDIS II* surveyed 25,515 persons with different ethnic minority and immigrant back- 
grounds in all 28 EU Member States. This summary focuses on the responses of 5,803 immigrants and 
descendants of immigrants of African descent surveyed in 12 Member States: Austria, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Malta, Portugal, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 


m The EU-MIDIS Il sample is representative for first-generation immigrants living in the EU and born in 
a Sub-Saharan African country and for persons with at least one parent born in Sub-Saharan Africa 
(Second-generation respondents). In addition, in France and the United Kingdom, the sample includes 
first- and second-generation respondents from overseas departments and overseas territories, as 
well as the Caribbean. Respondents are at least 16 years old, reside in private households, and have 
lived in the country for at least 12 months. 


m Limitations related to the definition of the target groups -the main objective of the sampling strat- 
egy for all target groups in EU-MIDIS Il was to achieve representativeness through random proba- 
bility sampling. Since most Member States provide no official information on racial or ethnic origin 
in administrative data, demographic characteristics, such as “country of birth’ and ‘country of birth 
of parents’ were used as proxy information for sampling .** The survey therefore cannot claim to 
capture the entire scale and complexity of the experiences of Black people across Europe. 


m Respondent characteristics - on average respondents are 39 years of age. Women constitute 51 % 
of the sample, with differences across countries. On average, 63 % of respondents are citizens and 
74 % were born outside the country. 60 % of respondents of African descent identified themselves 
as Christian and 29 % as Muslim; 6 % indicated they have no religion. Socio-demographic profiles 
vary considerably across countries of residence and countries of origin. 


™ Comparison to other surveys - Improvements in the sampling methodology and the application 
of sample design weights restrict direct comparability of all results with the first wave of this sur- 
vey. Results are therefore compared with respect to substantial differences for selected indicators 
only. Comparisons to general population surveys are included, where relevant data are available. 


* For more details on the methodology, including regarding the selection of target groups and respondent characteristics, see 
FRA (2018), Second European Union Minorities and Discrimination Survey: Being Black in the EU, Luxembourg, Publications Office 
of the European Union (Publications Office), Annex | and Annex Il; and FRA (2017), Second European Union Minorities and Dis- 
crimination Survey: Technical Report, Luxembourg, Publications Office, p. 14 onwards. 


** In Luxembourg, FRA applied quota sampling. Results should therefore be interpreted with caution. 


This report outlines selected results from FRA’s second large-scale EU-wide survey on migrants 
and minorities (EU-MIDIS Il). It examines the experiences of almost 6,000 people of African 


, = Pn 4 descent in 12 EU Member States. The results show that, almost twenty years after adoption 
By bee E 
£ z 4 | of EU laws forbidding discrimination, people of African descent in the EU face widespread and 
‘ral ner | entrenched prejudice and exclusion. 


Second European Union Minorities 
and Discrimination Survey 


Being Black in the EU 





Further information 


For the full report on the survey findings - Second European Union Minorities and Discrimination Survey - Being Black in the 
EU, see: https://fra.europa.eu/en/publication/2018/eumidis-ii-being-black 
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